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Anyone venturing into the field of class-room interaction; 

" / r - 

eSearcb xs faced With a considexcd>le prc^lenl by virtiule of the 
extensiveness of the heritage in this active pcSm^r of educa- 
tional inquiry*/ Unless thefe is time £md space yxor a large book, 

' ■ ■ ^ / ■ " ■ • ' I / 

he must be excused from elaborate smA detailed /reviewing, and 

* V v • ' ■ . . • ' 

ch2irged Instead to offer good cause for a f re^h atten^t, and a 
cause that is radically different from the prospect of a 
tie-breaking study. ^This paper # then, will omit a roll call of 
*cl2tssrQC»a observation studies which show ^tajtistical signif i-« 
cance: auid insignificance between pieces ybf verbal conduct and 
incremental growths in what youngsters/ are ^aid to h^e learned. 

/ ! - 

•-1 ■ * ^ / i . ■ 

(Berliner has articulated excellently the weaknesses of such 

' / 2 
Studies, and a thorough review is. giVeh by Ounkin and Biddle •) 

The argument to be advanced l^ere is set atop three related 

propositions for which it would W unwise to £issume any credit. 

Tltese propositions are: ' j ^ , 

PROPOSITION I: ' > ' 

i • 

There is a considerable distance between avadlable means 
' ' for describing teaching/ behavior (using an observation 
scheme), emd the large:^ pruposes of education which, 

presumably, all . spi2ill/instances of teaching ^re collec- 

tively attenqpting to /achieve. 

The distance referred to here is of two sdrts. There is 
first the troublesome realization that we have few assurances 
that the mass of Objectives in classes. and courses taken over 
the yeaurs sum to the attaiament of educational goals typically 
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stated by scbool board^^and so forth. Second, the descriptions 
arxsxn^ from observation devices generally do not describe teach 
ing behavior in terms of educational goals or objectives. For 

inst^ce, to take a model case, that^ a piece of teaching is 

/ . 
awarded an indirect/direct ratio 'of 1.3 tells us nothing ed^out 

the sort of education learners are receiving, although it is 
pre^taned to describe something of the nature of the e^^>erience. 
In ishort, then, we have no device that permits tis to observe a 
lesson and then describe it in terms of an educational goal. 
PROPOSITION II: 

• Cletssroom observation inst^^nnehts, which offer descrip-' 

tions of teaching, have lajeg^ly neglected the rich and 

r 

clear descriptions of teaching which have emanated from 

philosophical amalyses of the concept of teaching itself.- 

A decade ago, .Kwaisar ^commented that research findings, "... 

« 

are just as. helpful to the propagandist or indoctrinator as 
they are to the teacher. This is because the aspects of 'class- 
room interactiori current researdh focuses on are not peculiar 
to the teaching encounter but are common to all ways man con- 
trives to mold the minds of other men." Since philosophy of 
education has in part been concerned 'with the concepts that 

characterize the enterprise, it is not surprising that there 

* if . 

has been much activity in clarifying terms such as teaching,' 
learning, indoctrinating, miseducating, and so forth. And, 
since these terms are intimately bound to concepts of education, 
classroom interaction research is probably the poorer for not 



enploying them. 
PROPOSITION III: , ^ 

The core of research and discuscion^ an teaching and ieairn- 
ing {and indeed of planning for teaching and" leatming) is 
prediction, yet classroom interaction research has tend^ 
to focns on ispirical predictions (which eure not directly 
r&lated to educational goals and objectives) rather thcin ^ 
on logical predictions which' have the achiev^tient of " 
edusational goals and objectives as their target* 
En^jirical predictions (or, en^jirically based predictibns) axB of 
-the sort: if ^the climate of the class « as establishe4 by the 
teacher, is such and such, then learning will be in^roved. (This 
is the tgn?ical form to make the^ point, it being understood that 
the evidencje cannot always 'sustain the prediction. ) * A logical 

4 • 

prediction speaks to the p rovisions made by a teacher's actions. 
At root, a logical prediction for teaching and learning has the 
form, ••If I teach X. to then provision is made for; A to learn 

So, if we wish youngsters to learn the development of the 
periodic table of elements , then a logical predittion about 
learning requires that all relevant information and argument be 
presented. Other information, such^ operating a triple beam 
balance can be excluded, for it cannot make the smallest pro- 
visions for the objectives set. • 

The problem that this, paper seeHs to solve is to begin 
filling the gap alluded to in the first two propositions while 
maintaining the educational integrity of the third. This 



objective will be achieved in the following manner. > First, h 

- - «» ' 

newj3oncept for classroom <^servatibn is stated which is clearly 
related to a recognizedDle educational goal or ideal. Next, the 
distinctive featiires of the concept aure displayed, 'and this is 
achieved hy^ way of illustration in a brief epistemological - 
aihatlysis^ Lastly, it is shown that the features of this concept 
can be used to describe classroom interaction qualitatively ai^d 
.accurately. ..^ . 

The Concept Intellectual Independence 
ijitberto, the jnajority of studies ^ on the ationship * 
between me£isures of classroom climate and student achievement ' . 
have relied upon what might be termed a guasi^soi^^-olo?^^^^ inter- 
pretation of classroom climate • The model case^ if it can / 

tolerate the label, is surely the Fl2uiders System for inter- 

5 * 

action analysis. Flanders, in ^'Teacher Influence in the Class- 

room," traces the pedigree of his system to studies in the 

thirties ax:d defines classroom climate £hus: 

The words classroom climate refer to generalized attitudes 
toward the teacher and the class that the pupils share in 
common in spite of #individual differences • The develop- 
ment of these attitudes is an outgrowth of classroom social 
interaction. As a result of participating in classroom 
activities, pupils soon developT shared expectations eUbout 
how the teacher will act, what kind of a person he is, and 
how they like the^r class. These* expectation^ color all 

^ aspects of classroom behavior, creating a social atmosphere 

or climate that appear^ to be fairly stable, once established 
Thus the word climate is merely a shorthand reference to 
those qualities that consistently predominate in most 
teacher-pupil contact^ and contacts between pupils in the 
presence of the teacher. ^ 

• : ^ ^ 

For two reasons, it seems useful to entertain a radically dif- 

ferent way of defining classroom climate » First, the earlier 



allusions of this argument to r€[search using the FlemxJers System 
«V)d its progeny osuggest a C^ack of definitive, correlations be-- 
tween classroom climate (sociologically defined) and student 
achievement. Second, while there cure alternative sources for , 
defining classroom climate, such 4s tfetfTteychology of le2u:ning 
and the structure of the intellect, which have provided^ the con- 

ceptual underpinning^ of. such observation rinstruments as those 

■ 7 ' 

of Taba doxd Gallagl^er , the rich source of concepts^ from educa- 
tional philosophy appears not to have been -tapped. So, notwith- 

■ 8 V ^ 

standing the thorough work of Smi-th and Meux "in describing 

■- . , ' *) . . 

teaching in terms of logical move& and strategies, the burden of. 

. r 

work on classroom climate ten^s to depict- the emotional, social, 

and cognitive topology of lessons, while -leaving unnoticed tfie 

possibility of characterizing teaching in terms of its intel- 

lectual climatJfe^ ^ " .. .. 

The matter of establishing concepts which can speak to the 

intellectual' climate of a, classroom may be broached by consider- 

ing how different sorts of teaching can influence students' 

judgment of cX<iims to truth. There is.,v for example, a clear 

conceptual distinction between teaching which allows students • 

to judge the trut^i of knowledge claims independently, ^nd teach- 

•* • • 

in^ which leaves students dependent upon their teacher for 

.judgments of truth. '("It must be true, 'cos the teacher said soi' 

aptly Captures the latter.) The availability or lack of evidence 

or argument to^ support knowledge claims has potential f.or in- 

flyencing the extent to which learners can judge claims for 



\ 

themselves. Iinmedj.ately ^ then^ the potential of epistemological 
considerations for describing teaching surfaces. 

This line of thought leadis directly to the -concepts 
Inttellectual Independence and Intellectual Dependence,- which can 
be defined as follows. An individual can be said to be* intellec- 
tually ind^endent when he has all the resources necessary *£or 
judging the truth of a knowledge claim independently of other 
people. Thus, an individual judging the tru^ of a* claim' on 
the basis of all assximptions ^ evidence and arguments necessary 
for that judgment is exercising Intellectual Independence. 
(Similar conditions obtain for Intellectual Independence in the * 
adoption or rejection of values^ views of science^ and views of 
the world.) If ^ lack one or i^tore of the conditions necesssLry ' 
for Intellectual Independence ^ . an- individual is obliged to rely ' 
upon someone else •s authority^ then it is' said that the first' 
individual is intellectually dependentnup<:)n^ the second. 

The concept of Intellectual Independence can readily be 
seen to assume the status of ai> educational goal^ in an ideal- 
ized formulation. And if the third proposition^ above ^ is kept 
in view^ it seems entirely possible to, describe teaching as pro- 
viding for Intellectual Independence or for Intellectual Depen- 
dence. this way^ the problem not^d in proposition I^ abovQ^ 

will be dissolved, for there will be a devide permitting interested 
observers to describe instance^ of teaching in terms of whether* 
or not those instances provide for an educational goal. In short,] 
it looks as if teaching discourse can be described in teinns which 



reflect its intellectual climate, ^ 

Neither is the description "'"^pr^oviding for Intellectual 
- Independence or. Intellectual Dependence" restricted in its ap- 
plication to what is.said ±>y a teacher. Typically / students ' 
offer claims, and the fashion in .^i'ch a teacher treats ^ese . 
can expose ^fufthef the .intellectual qlimate of a classroom. 
For instance, in: order that a student see for himself why his 

offering i4 valid or invalid,, the teacher must .ensxire that^ the. 

•- , . ■ ' . • • 1^- . * 

criteria by which the statefnent is judged evident in. the ^ 

discourse r If reasons for- accepting or rejecting a Student's 

Statements are not ejqplicit, then again, the student is intel- _ 

lectually dependent upon the teacTier for judging the -validity 

of the offering^ But if reasons are giveii, then the student 

^can judge the yalidity of the statement for himself. The under- 

lying notion here is thKt students might J^e '-given .or denied the 

prerogative of having their intellectual contributions treated 

with proper regard to reason. 

Importantly, it is. riot sufficient for a teacher to say 
** . . ■ ' "* " ' - ■ ' 

"Yes" to a 'student's offering, if Inteiiectual Independence 

V ■• ' e ' . , 

is being aimed for. . Although the response^ "jYes" is seuLd IjqJftSe 

"positively reinforcing", it does not by itself provide reasons , 

for the correctness of the. offering. The "learner may gather that 

he is fight biit not knovT why. 

Here then, we see ^that the emphasis in discussing intellect- 

ual climate' is upon the rationality with which student offerings 

are treated, and not lipon the teacher ' s- cordiality the latter 

lb 



properly belonging ^to notions of social climate.- 
/* . - 

^ < .. . ' • ' ■ ■ 

Determining 'the ^Features .of Intellectual Independence ; 

V 1> The Conceptual Analysis * ' 

" ""' • . " ■ ■ 

•> " , * _ 

As. described above, the notion of Intellectual Indepe'n-^^ 

dence implies an ^-educational aimi^ or ideal> for it describes a 
mental state whose attainment by students might be the aspira- 
tion v of their terachers^ But, if this concept is to have value 
for analyzing teaching/ it mti3t be sufficiently articulated to 
•yield features that are teadily transformed into a scheme for 

observing and analyzing -teaching. The burden of this task is 

• ' ^ • ■ ^ q - - • « . • • " 

undertaken in this section. - . * 

The suggestion that IiptelWectual ''Independence could become 

a tool for describing the intellectual climate of teaching and - 

- ' \ ' \ ^ ' ^ - ' 

for characterizing the rationality, of the discourse/ rather than 

its cordiality^^ leads quite directly ^to the thought that a us,e- 

fuj starting point for discqverinii features of the concept lies 

in- t.iihA'l- KsxFA ^^mA 4- A Itm^*.**^ aJu^ 2.*^~ja*j^»^ ^' j_i -t • , • _ 



in What have come to be known as tiie* traditional three conditions 
of knowledge. In an early Work/ Scheffler fiAds that Jche follow- 
ing cpnditions must be satisfied in order for someone to be said 
to know a^ proposition fiirs-t/ the person must believe the 

proposition; second, the person must have adequate evidence for 
the proposition; and third, the proposition must be true. * • 

Scheffler/s subseqiient analysis of these conditions can be turned 
to advantage by asking what conditipns must be fulfilled within 
teaching discourse if a student is to know a proposition, as 



distinct> say, from merely "^believing it . . Without , pursxiingthjB ' 
argument" Jtoo fully, -we can say that., the evidence auid truth con- 
ditiohs- must be satisfied. Or, td put the matter into the term- ' 
inologx^ of this^ paper, it: would appear that 'teaching would go * 
•some^' distance toward providing for Intellectual Independence were 
the evidence and truth* csonditions- sati^i^ for each proposition 
uttered by the teacher • * . , - ' . 

These ^conditionis require brief examination so that^. their' 
implications andV limitations 9an be* turned to present purposes. 

As Scheffler has noted, one striking limitation of the evidence, 

* ' ■ . • • . '* " * ' ' , * *' 

condition is that it simply doe1sn-* € apply "to claims auch as , 
J* 

analytical claims for which, evidence is inappropriate v a The evi- 

■ . . ■ V ■ - ■ ' .* • ' 

dence condition, then; needs some modification, and this is ^ 
achieved by nqting .that piroppsitions are to be siipp'orted by. 
evidence, reason, and argument. Second, the evidence condiliion 
-fails toj honor, ..tl>e place of conflicting evidence or reasons.' - - 
A minor adjustment allows us to see that teadhing which 'provides ^ 
for -Intellectual Independence- should acknowledge to ^students .that 
there is conflicting evidence and that the supporting evidence is 
limited, so that learners are in a position to mak^ judgments 
about the claims in question. . . \ . 

In its current form, the truHih condition's major drawback- * 

.4 , 

IS that it appears tQ|^gnore the wealth of- problems whicK ,2fe- 
vblve 'around the question of what precisely can be said to cort- ^ 

stitute truth* For instance, an analysis of the criteria for 

•* . ^ ' 

truth ip .science reveals that .^ch criteria are dependent upon " 
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^nott, it M0ttl4 tw dicncmit to judfn * portion of •ei«no« 
coaehiikc <» tho b««i« of Um tnttli of i4Mt is *ss«rtMt* fo^ tl»^* 

r«|ttir<» OM to e<MMit himif to • iMU-Ueolar position 
obottt tmtli sad tlis natiiiro of seioiios. io« in th# spirit t*** 
prosoAt inquiry it I>«ooms ms sifni^iosat to •xaeiim sei«iic« 
tssching tor tl»9 propooce or «bs«iM^ of expiieit stst«s»nt« 
SSiBi* SSt •*«M»»«l»>g troth . Thus^/rathsr than tmlytm s«i«ii^ 
;to*cliii>9 ths truth of Kii4t is ssksrtsd, ons c«n «iuily«« 
t«sehiii9 to s«« if MQsns imr d«t«rttinii»9 truth srs tmOm svi^i^n^^ 
to ttudonts in onlsr that tltsy csn bettor sssoss th« truth d 
stotomts for tii«is«iir«s. Of oourso. wiisa t«oehlfi9 coatsin' 
this iaforasUoo it aom doeiMly toward providint for 
thtttiloetusl tad^adsaos. Yhis^forotpoing dmiopMat of tijfe 
OMCopt of lotollsotoai iadopsadoae* «ad tatolUetual bmpmnd^nit^ 
h«s lM«a rostriotod to tli« fasMoa ia wliicti prop^tioas ar« 
ttoat4id in toachiaff, tmt thm coaospt is broodor* aad this <s*i 
bo s««a wiiaa oao ooaaldsrs activities ia toadiiag lihich ar* 
what diffaroat trm th« aaJtlay of «:laias al>out tho Morld. wot 
iastaaca* if atudaata ar* to bo ahia to Jotffo tho appro^iat«««^^ 
of aodolo or diofraM that aro us«d ia UMOhiaQ. thao mvid^mem 
aad arfuMat wttt ba avfilabla to ahou tliat tliaao do «orr«sp^ 
to sdiat tliay aro aoaat to raprasaat. If tho«i eoaditioaa ar# 
sta^e^ oaa oweisa latailaetoal lodapaadmwa. fttrtharsnt^. 
aiaoa latollaetaai tadapoadaoof spmrnkm of a 4»4iaeity for isaunt 
rational i mAimnt a, than *lt*r»ativas aiast ba available for 

13 



9tnd»nf to Jad9« b«tM««a. so, teaching that' provide* for - 
XAt«lX*ctu«l Zntepawtoiio* would to* ch«rAet«ri««d toy th9 prttsanso 
of aitftniftav* thoorios, »«y. Bilt If aitonutim «r« abaant, 
than jod^iMiita of thia aort a«a praaaptad. Such taaching would 
provida for Xsktallactaal OapaiidaAoa. 

Am taaa naetUoiiad aarllar, tha ncUoo ot Zittalleetisai Xndapai*^ 
danca ia not oofif inad to tha axplicit and iapiieit propoaitional 
aaaarUotia of taaching » for It can ha ahovn that tha concapt haa 
addad uaaf ulnaaa %ioca it paraita a charactariaation of taaching 
accocvliog to tha aannar in tihich atiadaata* aUtaaanta ara traatad. 
A c««pariao(i batwaan claaarooB diaoouraa and othar foim of 
aoeial diaoouraa yialda uaaf ul inforawUon afaoat thia aapact of 
taaching ifhieh ataa» froa oooaidariag tha prarogativaa of thoaa 
aogagad in variotaa tmm of diacoaraa. 

GaaaraUy* varhal iataraotiotta ara charaetoriBad toy tha 
lAtmaioo of tha apaahara apoo oaeh othara panatptioBai yat tha 
parti«:ipaata ara oaually at litoarty to prawant f arthar iatru- 
aioa toy ra^oaating that tha iataraetioa 'oaaaa. jyiottiar charaetar- 
iatic of gaoar*! vaiMl iat^raetloo ia*that It earrt«i with it no 
coorcioo for tahiog phyaical or iotallactaal aetioo npon tha 
fooaaat of a p«rtXeipattt. So naithar parUoipaat ia aapaeially 
m^mmA with pmrogativaa ahich mid paxadt hi» to eoaroa tha 
^^MT ittto foca of mraa of actioa« tha dbMca of any 
la^ or logioal paxaiaaioaa to ooarca alloaa aach fraadoo for 
ia«itlMitaty daoiiaiai to taha^ aetioo. 

liidli eeatraotaai pcacogativaa aay toa datactad ia. elaaarooaa* * 

. :■ 14. • ' . 
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. and th«s« «r« quit* distinct trom thm le^Al obli^atldn upon 
•tud«nt« to «tt«nd and t««ch«rs to taach. A faature that dia- r 
tinguishaa tha prarogativa of claaarooiis froai those inhering in 
otfaar aociatal Inatitutiona is tha ■awingly undisclosed nature 
of the classrooM prer09ative. In the ciassroo« setting* a student 
■ay be thought of as entering a contract to have sonething done 
to hisk, but ^t the tine \Amn he enters the oan tract he logically 
cannot be aware off the full extent of «rhat is to be don«, for 
he has yet to sutmit to teaching, ror this reason the nature of 
the oontract entered by the student rwins undisclosed and will 
probably rewiin so until the o«tco«» of t«>a<shing i^ attained, at 
which tiaa« of oourse* the contract can be thought to expire. 
Alone, this sitggeste that a mt^tOm'i has no prerogativea for 
«4»«mteraeti.aig thm Intrutfion of teaching upon his perceptions, ' 
and that appears eharactariaUe of all taaehlag* 

tf • hmmm:t, taaobing is s«Ba to aaka prcnrision for Intel- 
leetual IndepaiidMioe. tJken it is possible to estMilish that a stu- 
d«^t is being permitted to exercise prerogatives which partly ' 
offset the iutraiveaess'of teaching. Host basically. Intellect- 
ual Independeaee ianmlves the capacity for aching jadg»ents about 
knowledge claiM for oooself. It has been seen that provision of 
evidettoe in support of mch clsias and "seeing* how their truth 
is der emln oit aro neoessary coodiUooa fiMr Mltiiig such )«dg«ents. 
Acootdiofly, wlMO a stadeot is proviJod with thot* conditions and 
penatt^ to Jodge elsiiMi for blaH»elf» bis potential for Intel- 
loctool riirt i f g i i a i BO i is beiav hooocod. this, in turn, p«f«its 



Him to order his perc«ptions about the world in such a way that ^1 
he is aware of what he is doing and why, as opposed to requiring 
hi» to order thsa in sons prescribed fashion And this allowance 
•ay be interpreted as giving a student the right to exercise a 
preCogaUve that is his^ alone, that of choosing how he will order 
his experienoas*- a responsibility that is ultiawtely his. 

Thus students have prerogatives in the teaching discourse, 
and %diat bears upon ths; coniMquences of t'he discourse is the 
extent to which they are peraitted to invoke these prer*^:. ';iveip. 
If provision is being sMMle for Intellectual Independence, then 
these prerogatives can be used by learners to offset the intru> 
siveness of teaching/ to the eJctent that they m equipped with 
Means to judge the teaching to which they subititted. Alternatively, 
teaching that provides for Intellectual Dependence doe^i not per- 
mit judgMnt of the content taught, jk> it prevents students Iroii^ 

using' their prerogatives. 

«o, respecting the personal prerogatives of students . seemi 
closely alUfd with providing for Intellectual ^Independence. 
Alternatively, these prerogatives are not respected, then it 
mmtam that teeching iSr^ides for Intellectual Dependence. For 
instanoe, if m student offers « iresponse to a qoesUon then it 
would appear that h* has the right or prerogative to have that 
respottStt hooored and treated ^th dae regard to reason, a 
respoos* rejected out of head clearly violates this pcarogaUvv, 
for the f a chln g can be seen as failing to cci^iy with other 
tmmtmtm of tMchiag wiacli provide for IntoUeetnal ladspeadence. 



•uch A« the provision of evidenc« or orgtiaent. Consequexitly , 
wh«n « r««poas« or «n ucsolicit«d offering i« not honored norl 
treatod with r«g«rd to reason « that portion of teaching can be 
characterized as provjLding for Intellectual Dependence. 



" Oetermininq the Features of Intellectual Independence : 
2. The Heritage froi Analyses of the Concept "Teaching * 
The second proposition of this paper besKmns the omission 
of philosophical analyses of "teaching* in the conduct of esipir- 
ical research on teaching. In this section* the effort is to 
show that t^e concepts Intellectual Independence and Intellect- 
ual Dependence one auch to the analysis of the concepts teaching 
and indoctrinating respectively. Two accounts of each are se- 
lected to reveal this ancestry* 

Scheffler jprovides this n«nMitive account of t«ir^ingt 

t^mt^i»9'''''mijt- im «iiaracteriMd.a» an activity aiaed at the 
achlevesHWt 6f learning, ami prpcUced la sttch Manner' as 
to respect th# student^* intttlleetual integrity and capac- 
ity fos^ iadepeadeat judgiMmt. Sncli * eharaeterixation is 
iflfportaat for at leut two reasoast first, it brings out 
the itttsntional aatur* of tMching, the faet that teaching 
is a distinctive goal-ocieated activity, rather th&t a 
di»tlactlv«ly patterned seqaeiice of behavioral steps 
eiieeitt«d by fSbm teacher. Seooadly, it differenUates the 
activity of teaching froa siieh other eetivltles as inropa- 
gatida, eoodltioiang, suggestion, and latoctrlaation, which 
are alawd at sKidlfyijig ths person bat strive at all costs 
to avoid, a geaolae eagsgesKnt of his jadgs«nt on underlying 

For* scheffler, respecting a stndeatU latsUeetttal Integrity re- 
galres that teaching discourse gives the stadeht the right to a 
eottfldsnas In his beUefs by bolldlag an a|i|irfifkrlate case f<» 
ths«. If ths student's capablUty for Indepe nden t jodgs»nt Is to 
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be respected « then reason ^ argument and evidence must be provided « 
Such a description of te&caing coincides closely with the concept 
of Intellectual Independence* 

The second selected exaaqple is from Xomiaar who distin- 
guishes activities such as propagandising and indoctrinating from 
teaching, by focussing our attention on a special form of teach- 
ing %diich he terms |. * teaching at the act level.* When %ie speak 
of teaching in this vayr we refer to the presence of intellectual 
acta, auch Aa proving, deqonatrating , axplalning and- the like. ' 

. Such intellectual acta will unqtaeatioaabXy provide for 
Xnteiieotual Independence T Conaider a teacher proving aoBMithitig* 
If the tern *provtng" ia. uaed here appropriately « then all the 
pieoea of the proof auiy he prej^uaiwd preaent. That the atudent 
haa ac^aa to theae providea 'for Intellectuel Independence. Yet^^ 
■H:*-a- teacher' iwre «ttiiv~^W''* proof and'^'eiiW a' pixt ^j^-j^-^.-^- -- ^- 
then it would be qAitm trrong to honor hia atteaqpt with the naaw 

of the act. The upahot of thia enterpriae is to leave the atudent 

' . 13 

XntelXectually |||pendent .4tpon the teacher. 

Much of the aaalyaia of "indoctrinatioo** haa been concerned 

14 

%rith the teaching of aKtrala and >eligioa in achools. Flew haa 
suggeetlitf ''that iadol^iiiation aiay be considered as having a pri-* 
aMury and se«oodary oenae. In t^ prinazy sense « "indoctrinaticm" 
describes the implanting of doctrine^ which are falae or not 
kamm to be true* and in the aecoodary sense "indoctrination* 
implies to the iaplaatixKi of doctrines by disapproved awtlKMls.^ 
ttm priMmxy mtamm, tbiint has an impact siadlar to providing for 

IS 
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Intellectual Dependence, for a teacher cannot intend to propagate 
**^*^ties, and at the same tine provide a conqprehensive means^fpr 
determining theix truth. \ 
Similarly, Plew's secondary sense of indoctrination suggests 
that its outcome is intended to be Intellectual Dependence. If 
the intent is to iji^lant doctrines, then it might be necessary 
to withhold evidence and .argument,^ especially if students are 

doctrines. But there is a difficulty with Flew's 
SQCoDdary sense f<>r It contains the criterion of disapproved 
teethods. One mig^t ^i^rove the withholding of evidence and 
'argument in cert^ »4.tuations, and so that pro<i!ess might not 
qualify as indoctrination. All. the same, the potential conse- 
quence of that prooess'^ls still Intellectual Dependence. . 

Green pirovides an analysis which seemi 'to place Intellectual 
Ottp^fMdenoe as the potenUal consequence of indoctrination. He 
addresses himself to, the task of sorting and arranging along a 
continuum verbs within. the family of "teaching verbs." This con- 
Unuua extends from actions to beliefs and "makes distinct in- 
doctrinating and instructing. The latter, Creen suggests, involves 
matters of truth and falsity, whereas indoctrinating* . . . aims 
Simply ^at establi^ii^ certain beliefs so th-tt they will be held 
quite apart fro« their truth* their eaq>lanation, or their founda- 
tion in evidence. Patently, the potential outcone of indc^ctrin- 
ation and teaching that provides for Xntellectoal Dependence are 
the ssme. Both leaire the recipient of the act dependent upon the ' 
perpetx'ttor for assessing the truth of statements transmitted 



during the act. . 

Conclusions 

The point of the preceding has been to show that it is 
possible to characterize teaching in terms of its intellectual 
climate. It hem been shown that the concepts Intellectual 
Independence and Intellectual Dependence are well suited to this 
task, and that the concepts refer to larger educational aims, as 
well as incorporate some of the more fertile products of concep-- 
tual analysis in educational philosophy. 

The upshot of the analysis hac been a list of features 
Which teaching will possess if it provides for either Int«;llect- 
ual Independence or Intellectual Dependence, and these are sum-- 
marised in the form of an analytical scheme in Appendix A. 

The final po4nt is to show that such a scheme can be usedf, 

...... m ^ W 

and brief extracts from transcripts of science ^lessons appear in 
Appendix B to that end . These extracts are coded according to 
the features of the amalytical schone: the one providing ^cr 
Intellectttal Independende and the other for Intellectual Depen- 
dence. Coding may be performed in two ways. First, a lesson 
could be subdivided into episodes similar to those appended, and 
then* each. episode judged. Second, a lessdn could be coded every 
thirty seconds, and a judgment made about the degree to wiiich 
Xntellectual Independence *and Intellectual Dependence are 
provided , for, using a five poiiit scale. 
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Appendix A 
The Analytical Scheme 
II INTELLECTUAL INDEPENDENCE * 

Statements which present the intellectual undergirding of 
knowledge claims (evidence and argvun^nts) dn such a way that 
the listener has th? data to raeJce his own judgments. 

a. Evidence is provided in support of claims. 

b. The argument is present. 

Correspondence of diagreun or model to phenomena is 
demonstrated by argument and evidence. 

d» Adeguaiie reasons given for the acceptability or 

unacceptability of a pupil's statement or response. 

e. Suggestions, questions, and objections of pupils are 
honored and are treated with regaurd to reason. 

f. Pupils have provision ^to make judgments of the viability , 
??9f^® is , theories, and explanations by recourse to 

phenomena. 

g. Alternative models ^ theories, and explanations are 
provided to permit pupils to make judgments among them. 

h* .Discrepancies among observations or evidence are 
rationally resolved. " 

ID INTELLECTUAL DEPENDENCE • V 

Statements which present a knowledge claim in such a way 
that the listener is dependent upon the speeUcer for making 
a valid judgment about the claim. 

a. Evidence is not provided in support of claims. 

b. The aurgument is absent. 

* • . ■■ 

c. Correspondence of^^diagram or model, to' phenomena is not* 
demonstrated by -evidence or by argument. ' 

d. Adequate reasons for the accep't^bility or xinaccept- 
. ability of a piq>il*s response are absent. 

e. Suggestions, questidns, and objections of pupils are 
not honored or are not treated with regard to reason. 

f . Provision is not made for pupils to make judgments of 
the viaiiility of models, theories, and explanations by 
recourse to phenomena'. 

g. The making of judgments among alternative models, theories, 
ind e:)qplanation8 is preex^ted since alternatives are not 
provided;. V 



h* 'Discrepancies' aaong observaaoiv? c>r. evi not 



Appendix B ^ \ 

Examples of the Schieme in Use 
II INTELLECTUAL .INDEPEND4NCE ^ ' • 

Item Example - 

Il-a T: (Pointing to the hot beaker) What is happening to the 
potassixun permanganate? 

P: It s diffusing faster than the cold one. 

Il-b T: Now,^ to see if this is a good theory, we have to 

predict something with it and then test our predicticA. 
• We saw our prediction was correct, so v/e can say it's 
a good theory . , 

II-c T: Now, we'^re tryihg to see if the ball behaves in the 

same way that light bfehaves. We §ot angle of incidence 
equal to angle of xef lectioji with light and with the 
ball— our model of light. " 

Il-d P: Perl>aps the charge thing moves along the. glass' rod. 

T: Now wait. From the experiment, glass doesn't conduct, 
does it? So that explanation won't work. , 

Il-e P: Wop^t end "B** of the iron bar r^pei end.'^O'* of the 
other bar? 

r ■ . * 

T.: Why do you think that'll happen? ' 

P: Well, er, because. (P provides reasons) ; 

I-f T: So we have two theories: single-fluid and double-fluid i 
say. Which one seems to be supported by your results? 

▼ • • * , . • 

r-g T: But there's another way of looking at this. Suppose we, 
think of light as wave-like instead of peurticle-like. 



C-h P: Hey, we got a height of 36.8 centimeters. . 

T:: ^h, Er, perhaps we'd better repeat that measurement to 
be sure we haven't got an error. 



ID INTELLECTUAL DEPENDENCE . ' • ' ' 

Item * Excunple ^ ' ' 

ID-a T: There are 600^000 different-kinds of insects. ' 

■ . \ ^ ' ■ ■■ . 

■ . ' f- ' * 

ID-b T; Since it did travel faster^ what do you 'suppose its / 
density is? # 

P: Lighter? 

T: Yes* Lighter than 'the other one because it travelled 
faster. (No argument is presented which relates speed 
and mass.) 

» 

ID-c T: (Holding yxg a model made of styrofoam b^lls) : This is 
. a model of a salt crystal. .(T then proceeds to another 
topic ^ no mention being being made of the relationships 
among conceptual models physical^ models and observations J) 

ID-d T: What, else do living things have in common? 
'P: All living things die. ^ 
, T: Well, yes. .But that's not what I want. 



ip-e P: People aren't animals, they're humauis. 

' ^ . ' 

T: People are cuiimals, the same ad cats. and dogs and so on; 
They're not plants are tljey?, (T moves to another topic.) 

ID-f T: What produces static electricity, then? 

P: Friction. 



^i^i^T : Righ 
stra 



ghfe . (T continues with some definitions and demon- 
rafxons, but doesn't relate data to the idea of 
■ on "j — ^ . s.... . .. . 



fricti^r "^roducing"^ static electricity.) 



^^^^^1^1^. Modem atomid theory states that the atom is composed 
o L_ (T describes the ^^t^ the pbservaticms 'it 

supports. No mention is xhade of foiSSe^ nor 
of how they deal with the same observations ].) 
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Item 



Example 



ID-h T: How many of you got the bulb to* light up' when you used 
. solution £? (Several hands are raised.) ^ \ 



P: 'it didn't work with us. 



Did anyone else not get it to light in' E? (Silence, no ^ 
« hands are raised., T proceeds without further reference 
' , to the anoroaly"| ) ' 



4 * 
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